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ilackgTOund for the Oevelopment 
of tlie Mesearch Based 
TeacIier*Learaing System 



TTie Division of Vocational Education of the State of Alabama has been attempting to 
move into pro-ams of performance based instruction bised upon a systemic adaption of 
research findings 4n all service areas in vocational educatibn. Perfomiarice base^ instruction 
based upon research tmdings can pro^de relevant vocational instructional programs for 
students throughout the State. For the past two yearSj the State has engaged in eKtensive, 
continued eduqational personnel development for the training of vocational leadership among 
state staff; teacher aducators; local vocational directors; and instructional personnel in the 
elements of the research based system. . 

During -4e 1975-76 year ih& EPDA Staff revised and utilized a State^of-tlie^Art 
publication wkich provided an informational base and jestablished the need for vocational 
personnel de\|elopment in performance based instruction throu^ reviews of research which 
related to thfe utilization of cuiriculum materials, the development of cpmpetency based 
teacher education^ the utilization of criterion referenced instruction the improvement of 
conventional I teaching skills,, utilization of micro-teaching for pre-serdce teacher training and 
for teacher renewal in in-service teacher training programsp In addition the State-of-the-Art also 
dealt with related activities on both national and staje levels such as the movement toward 
educational laccountability, the establishing of Postsecondary 1202 Commissions^ and the 
development of the National Network for Curriculum Coordination in Vocational-Technical 
Education. 

After educational leadership, composed of a task force of teacher educators, State Staff 
and local vocationaJ. directors, had reviewed and studied the State-of-the-Art pubiication, the , 
task force recommendad that in addition to the research study a modified Delphi technique be 
utilized for the purpose oe' assessing educational personnel development needs. 



A modified Dalphf technique was utilized to survey approximately 169 local vocational 
administrators, presidents and deans of instruction of technical colleges, Tho highest priarity 
for personnel development for local vocational administrators were: 

Development of skills in designing ajid implementing a vocational curriculum based 
on community needs, needs of business and industry, occupational demand and task 
analysis of incurnbent workers. Such a curricu^^pi would be competency based and 
would utilize systems approaches. ^ ' 

Instructional supervision for improving teachers' instructional skills and stimulating 
teachers to imprnve themselves and the curricula. 
Evaluating curriculum and students' accomplishments. 
Systems analysis, writing objectives, management by objectivesf; 
Skill in establishing communication with ifecultyi students, parents, families and 
communities. Group dynamics. 

Individualizing instruction to meet the needs of the disadvantaged and ^ the 
handicapped. ; 

Developing and Implementing systems for improving counseling; being able to guide 
students according to their interests and abilities. 

Approximately 100 vocational counselors were surveyed utilizing the same technique. 
Hie priorities for personnel development of the vocational counselors were: . 

Development of skills in desipiin| and implementing curriculum revisions that are 
based on occupatiohal analysis and incorporate personal development^ adjustment, 
and ihterpersonal relations. Curriculum revisions should include deveiopment of 
behavioral objectives and individualized instruction. 

Establishing communication skills with teachers, administrators, students, and 
parents, especially parents of exceptional children. 

Conducting workshops and in-service programs in new trends, techniques, and 
organization for teaching, 
, Planning and implementing a total student counseling and evaluation program. ' 

. With the research study, Performance Based Instruction: Curriculum Development trt 
VMatioml Education completed, and having completed the needs assessment recommended; 
by the task force, an additional group of vocational educators and state ^vocational staff v^as 
assembled to develop a research based system for educational psrionnel development for 
vocational programs in the State of Alabama. After the system had bsen designed this same 
ffoup was to assist in planning a delivery system for developing and implementing perfomance 
based instruction in all service areas and at all levels of vocational education programs in the 
State, including teachir education for both pre-service and in- service education, 



This poup worked closely for eightein months in developing what has b& jn named "A 
Systemic Adaption of Research Findings for Perfonfftoce Based Instruction". A description of 
the basic elements of the system indicates how the system derives in-semce campetencies for 
teachers from pupil performance and eventually resulti in institutionalized change in 
pre=service teacher education pro-am. \, 



Description o| the Research Based 

Systeicf or Perf oirmance 

Based Instruction , . 



The systim for .performance based .instruction has been derived from seven basic 
eltfments, all based on research studies"; 

*1. Performance Catalogs from V-TECS/DELTA ^ 

2. Analysis of Teaching-Learning Activities Systems 

3.. Relating the'Pupil to the Curriculum - / v 

4, Manapnenet by. Objectives ' -^i^ j ' 

5, Management Information Systems / • > 

6, The Instructional Sugervision Trammg Program \ 

7, Teacher Education Propams (Performance Based) ■ ■ 

The system cail, be described as circular as presented in Figure 1. The compstencles 
derived from each of 4he systems are interrelated, in fact, so interrelated that the description 
of one element in the system involves all other elements the, system. Teacher compstencies 
have been derived from the various elements of the system and relate directly to, pupil 
performance and pupil achievement. Educational personnel development is essential in each of 
the elements of the system iif order that competencies may be scquired. Personnel 
development in any of the elements leads to competencies in other elements of the system;^ 
therefore, participants, as they receive training in the various elements, can define personnel 
development needs as they become proficient in other parts of the system or sub-systems. ^ 



PERFORM ANCrCATALOGS FROM V-TECS/DELTA 

Alabama and most the other states in U.S.O.E, Rmon IV are members of the 
Vocational-Technical Education Consortium 9f States (V-TECS) which is competed of a^rpup 
of itatea financing a-research project sponsored by the Commission on Occupational Education 
Institutions, Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (COEI/SACS), 

■ ^ ■ ■ ^ , . 

This research project* now in the second year of operation conducts interviews of 
incumbent wbrkeVs, researches former task lists and comWnes the results into an oceup>atibnal 
inventory, submits the task inventory to incumbent workers and"^ subjects the raw data to 
V-T^CS for statistical analysis. TTie analysis Is mailed back to the member state and tasks for 
which performance objectives are to be written are selected. 

Each state then assembles a writing tekm composed of incumberit workers, teachers, 
" curriculum writers, state supervisors and the subject matter specialist in the occupational area, 

Hie statistical data are transformid by the writing team into performance objectives, 
criterion referenced measures, and perfomance guides. The sub-tasks or enabling objeptixpi> 
leading to the attainment of the perforinance objectives, are developed from the perfonnance 
guides, V-TECS received additional research funding for the divelopment of curriculum 
materials in special education. The development of ^performance objectives for special 
education students as well as disadvantaged students will be accomplished utilizing the V-f ECS 
' researGh base. In Addition, a Part C Research Project, Desipiing Educational Lfeaming frorn 
Task Analysis (DELTA), was funded by USOE to assist .the Statr of Alabama m developing 
catalogs of perforinance objectives in seven Instruction^ areas utilizing the V-TECS system, 

TTiese curricUlum matenals, established on a research baSe, provide a framework for the 
devalppment of planned alternative learning activities (PALA's) which can be developed for 
pupils utilising a variety of learning modes. Hiese PALA's can be developed, validated, and 
revised to assure that teachers will have materials that can be utilized in assisting pupils to 
X^attaih the performance objectives. Development and revision of these materials will require 
that teachers' receive in-service education for adapting the materials throu^ diagnosiij 
prescription and remediation when the materials are not providing the intended outcomes. 

This requires special in-semce education training for teachei^ for utilization of PALA'S, 
TTiere is also a need for utilization of diagnosis prescription and evaluative techniques for 
regular pupils as well as pupils with special educational needs in teachfhg to^nabling objectivfis 
(perfonnance guides) leading to the attainment of the performance objectives, particularly 
when the planned alternate, learning activities do not meet the specific learning requirements of 
pupils. ' ' ■ . . ^ 



state Vocational Staff arid Vocational Teacher Educators have developed sample 
competencies for teachers in the utilization of the performance based catalogs for vocatlonar 
programs as follows: , / ' ^ 

L Using performance objectives, criterion-referenced measures and performance guides 
from the perfonhance based catalog, develop a hst of skills and knowledges essential 
for student achievement of the objectiva(s), ^ ^ 

; 2. Using the list of skills and knowledges derived through analysk of a perfbrmanca , 
objective from ihe perfonnance based catalog, arrange the skills and knowledges in 
the best sequence for instruction. . ' 

. 3. U^ing the list of skills and knowledges, develop enabling objectives essential to 
stude;ri achievement of the performance objective. 

^ 4. Using the pre\dously developed MabJlnj objectives, construct a criterion-referenced 
measure for each objective. Tnie^terion-referenced measure must test the 6ehavior 
spebified in the enabling objective for which it was written, 

5, ^ Using the Tpreviously constructed enabling objectives and criterion^eferenced 
measures, desigri a plan of instruction leading to the accompUshment of the 
objectives, The plan must reflect the following: 

1 . Perfonnance objective and criterion-referenced measurfe ' 

2. Enabling objectiveCs) and criterion-referenced measure(s) 

3. Lesson conte^ - ^ 

, 4. Methods and media selection ' ■ ^ • 

5. Student activities 

, . 6, Using the plan of instruction, develop an instructional unit(s) leading to the 
accomplishment of the objectives, ^ ^ : 

'J - - • 

7, Using the instructional ^unit, conduct individual, small group and/or classroom 
'activities and revise the instructional niaterials until a predeteimined criterion has 
been met. . , \ ^ ' ^ ■ 

"i 

Supporting competencies haye been compiled foV each of the competencies listed above. 



RELATING THE PUPIL TO THE CURRICULUM 

Relating the pupil to the curriculum has three major iub^systems:: Qognitive Style 
Mapping; Development of a Model for Vocational Evaluation of the Disadvantaged; and, The 
Alabama Occupational Information System. 

SUB^SYSTEMONE 

; . , ' COGNITIVE STYLE MAPPING 

Dr. Derek N. Nunney and Dr. Joseph E. Hill at Oakland Community College, Bloomfield 
. HillSj Michlgartrhave combined some seventeen years of research tlndings in the development 
of a system to reflect the-Avays in which a j)upil learns. This system is called Cogni|ive Style 
Mapping. Information obtained from individual pupils Is analyzed by the uaffof a computer to 
produce a tabular "map'' of 84 traits that describe how each pupil thinks and learns - his/her 
cognitive style. TTie measured traits can produce 2^304 combinations that show how each pupil 
handles qualitative and theoretical symbols, how cultural influencei affect the way he/she gives 
meaning to symbols, and how meanings are derived^ from perceived symbols. The pupiFs family 
background^ talent, life experiences^ and persoifal goals are only a few of the facets of human 
makeup that are included in the copiitlvfi style map of each unique pupiL A ^opiitive style 
map,, in addition to identifying the ways in which a pupil can master an educational task most 
readily, provides a pupil sllf-knowledge essential for realistic, career decisions. Using a pupilfs 
^ cognitive style map, a trained team of counselors, teachers, ciirriculum specialists, and the 
pupil can develop a peftonalized education prop-am geared to the piapil's strengths and 
weaknesses. Extensive in-service training, development and adaptation of the^ cognitive 
mapping system is required of this team in order to meet the specific learning requirements of 
pupils. Plans are under development for leadership training for educatioiiaj personnel in the 
Copiltlve Style Mapping sub-system. . 

SUB-SYSTEM JWO ^ 

. - ' , ^ * . ' . " .' 

DEVELOPMENT OF A MODEL FOR VOCATIONAL EVALUATION 

OF THE DISADVANTAGED 

Dr. Julian M. Nadolsky, Auburn l^'niverslty, developed a ^odf/ /or Vocatloml Evaluation 
of the Disqdvantaged in 1971 under the auspices of a research grant for the Social and. 
Rehabilitation Service Division of HEW. TTie model fuses the psycholo^cal testing approach,^ 
the work sample approach, the situational approach and the jo[b trybut approach in assistthg 
pupils in assessing their needs for vocaltonal programs and related, academic areas for job 
preparation. TTiis sub-system attempts to "better adapt a reseprch based system into the job 
preparation functions of the Area Vocational Centers in order that pupils may be bettpr 
prepared to enter the labor market. - . ^ . ' 



SUB-SYSTEM THREE , • ' 

ALABAMA OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM 

In addition to the two research systems delineated above for improving counseling and 
career guidance of secondary pupils, the State of Alabama has been funded by the Department 
of Labor for the development and implementation of the Alabama Occupational Information 
System (AOIS). AOIS provides extensive occupational and educational information via a 
computer tenninal , that is located in the user agency facility .which may be ccmprised of 
schools, an employment service office, a prison pre-release center^ or a. rehabilitation center* 
Users have a guide' wWch provides system accessing procedures in ah easily understood format 
allowing the individual user to immediately retrieve information from ei^t available files, l/ser 
interaction, with AOIS results in a computer printout which belongs to the user arid which carl 
be utilized to interact and crossJndex data for a compfete career exploratory and planning 
experience. AOIS c bjectives are: > 



To help , students learn about and understand the range of career opportunities 
presently available and that are likely to be available in the future. 
To lielp entrants into the labor force become awarel of occupations which they 
would find acceptable and personally .satisfying, 

To encourage persons in the process of career exploration and decision-making to 
seek out vocational infonnation on their own. 

To increase awareness of major sources of occupational information for the purpose 
of acquiring knowledge of occupationi and training. 
. To provide support for related propams Including career education, career and 
employment counseling, and manpower and educational planning. 

The fusing of the three subsystems described, i,e, the Cognitive Style Mapping^.the Model 
for Vocational Education of the Disadvantaged and the AOIS System, _all research" based 
systemSj can and will provide a framework for career decision making an^lob prepiiration witK^ 
placement. The techniques can also be utilized for prbviding prograrns which, combined wltlir 
V-TECS, perfontiance based curriculum materials for disadyantaged , handicapped or special ^ 
. education pu s as well as for all other pupils, . 

State Vocational Staff and Vocational Teacher Educators have attempted to fuse the 
three research based sub-systems into a single system for improving career development and 
relating the pupil to the curriculum. The fusion of the three sub-systems is presinted in Figure ' 
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SYSTEM DESIGN FOR RELATING PUPIL TO THE CURRICULUM 
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TTii system discribes the needs analysis as the utilization of psychoinetric tests, practical . 
techniquerof assessment, biographical data, techniques to aid in the decision-making procesSi 
cognitive style mapping and the Alabama pccupatlonal Infomiation System, 

' ■■ ^ ' / ' ■ ' 

"When the needs analysis has been completed, the' system describes the diagnostic aspect. 
At this point the counselor communicates the findinp to tiie pupil for career decision-making 
s utilizing the techniques outlined at the bottom of Figure L TTie pupil participates in outlining 
the skills, knowledges, attitudes and values that wilhbe needed for the particular vocational 
area for which the pupil is preparmg, At this point the counselor assists in developing with 
teachers those skUls needed in the areas of communication (which includes mathematics), 
human relations, educational expectations, vocational preparation, skills for enjoying Ufe and 
survival skills. Mental 'health, vocational rehabilitation, and special education techniques can 
,^ assist in relating the curriculum to the pupiL Evaluation and decisiori-making is continuous 
providing feedback through the system for recycling. 

"^"^ Competencies for these three sub-systems have not been developed. Teacher Educators 
and State Staff are receiving in-service education preliminaiy to developing the competencies 
necessary for the.iystem, * , 

ANALYSIS OF TEACHING LEARNING ACTIVITIES SYSTEMS (ATLAS) 

Dn Madeline Hunter of the UCLA Laboratory School has headed several research efforts 
during the past six years in delineating those competencies which distinguish effective teaching 
from ineffective teaching. The competencies of teachers were obtained from factor analyses of 
research that had been consummated throughoiit the country* The results of the factor 
analyses were carefully studied; and, Dr, Hunter and her colleagues designed a process for 
in-service education of teachers for recycling teachers in the processes of effective teaching. 
The process has been named the Teacher ^Appraisal Instrument (TAI). Because of the ' 
connotation of the word -appraisar* and "instrument"; the State of Alabama has renamed the 
process the Analysis of Teaching-Learning Activities Systems (ATLAS). Tlie systematic process 
for recycling teachers throu^ ATLAS, althou^ complex, can be reduced to flve major 
' elements. 

By identifying -the decisions and actions in the process of successful teaching^ Hunter 
analyzed with precision the factors which contribute to successful learning as well as factors 
which interfere with learning achievement. TTie process of successful teaching is the 
theory-based responie to the following five questions which can be translated into 
perfomance behaviors in the teaching-learning activities system. 
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(1) Is the behavior of the tfacher directing the students toward a perceivabli objttctive? 

(2) Is the objective at the correct level of difficulty and tailored to the characteristics of 
the learner? 

(3) Does the teac%r elicit and interpret overt behavior from the learner in order to 
choose alternatives when progress toward the objective is not evident? / 

(4) Are the time and effort of the teacHer and learner consonant with thft^rinciples of 

learning? - ' " . . . 

(5) Are the time and effort of the teacher and learner dissonant with the principles of 



learning 
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The process involves intensive/extensive in-service training. Approximately fifty teacher 
educators and members of the Alabama State Department of Education. Division^of 
Vocational Education, received nine days of training in the ATLAS, procMS m 1^5. Th^ 
process does provide the essential competencies with criterion levels appropriate for both 
pre-service and in-service teachers. For this reason, the process provides a ft-amework for the 
development of competency based teacher education for both Pre-service and m=service 
teachers in vocational education programs; The Alabama State Department of Education, m 
rdspbnse to a State Board Resolution of 1972, requested that all teacher education programs 
move toward concepts of competency based certiflcatibn as rapidly as possible. Because this 
recycling process and competencies in the ATLAS process are appropriate for all teachera. i.e 
early chUdhobd, elementary, secondary, vocational education, or higher education, it would 
appear that the process can provide both a product and process for competency based teacher 
education programs in the State of Alabama. 



Because the second and third steps of. ATLAS ln^^plve the engagement of pupJi m 
learning activities with appropriate monitoring of objectives and diagnosis of the level of pupils 
in terms of the enablirig objectives, it is imperative the teacher recede training in classroom 
interaction for the development of objectives, the development of observable behavioral 
instruments for analysis, and improvement of instruction. WMlassroom interaction for the 
development of objectives, the development of observable^ehll^oral instfuments for analysis, 
and improvement of instruction. This classroom interaction can be charted, particularly in 
relation to pupil diagnosis. Intervening diagnosis and the monitoring of pupil leammg throu^ 
questioning techniques as well as competencies inherent in fTLAS, particularly the utilization 
of task analysis concepts for deriving enabling objectives utilization of task analysis concepts 
for deriving enabUng objectives utilizing varied taxonomies, (Gagne' , Bloom, Simpson, Dave, 
the Experiential Taxonomy and the performance guides of the V-TECS System). The Flanders 
System p£ Interaction Analysis has been carefully researched in terms of developing an 
objeotive,behWioral instrument, and the Flanders' system utilized in conjunction with ATLAS, 
„ canlErovlde a' framewor k for th e improvement of instru^ctlon throu^ an instructional 
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supervision training program that is based on research. This training in ATLAS also provides a 
structure for training teachers in speciai education techniques because the diagnosis, 
prescription and remediation techniques apply to both regular and'special education pupils in 
vocational programs. . ^ * 

^Sample competencies for ATLAS, developed by State Vocational Staff and Teacher 
Educators, are as follows: . 

1. Provided a video -tape of a teacher teaching, write an. anecdotal record of any portion 
of a lesson to gather , data for use in a conference with a teacher. Tlie anecdotal 
record should contain an analysis of the following elements: 

1 . 1 Write the objective , for the lesson and locate the objective in terms of the 

hierarchy of Gagne' ^ Bloom, Simpson, the Experiential Taxonomy or the 
- V-TECS perforrn v . 

L2 Write evidence that the teacher engages pupils in activities that monitor the 

learning of the objective. ... ' J " ^ 
1,3 ^ Write evidence that the teacher alters the enabling objective in terms of the 

level of achievement of the pupiL 
L4 Write evidence that the teacher: - 

1.4.1 Utilizes set induction 

,1.4.2 Utilizes variables of the principles of mptivation in establishing: 
The (^egree of concern or tension 

ITie feellr^ tone of the task / ^ , 

, = The degree of interfest in the task ' 
The knowledge of results 

The relationship of the record or. goal tp jhe activity necessary to 
secure It ' " ' 

1.5 Write evidence that the teacher^iitilizes reinforcement theory in establishing:" 
1 .5.1 Positive reinforcement (verbal) ? 

L5.2 Negative reinforcement (verbal) 
! J,3 Non-verbal reinforcement 
1.5.4 ' Curiilng 
' L5J Extinction 

1.5.6 Proper reinforcement in terms of the objective sought -j, 

1 .6 Write evidence that the teacher utilizes retention theory in establishing: 

1.6.1 Meaning 

1.6.2 Degree of original learning ■ 

L6J Presence of feeling tone ^ 
1 .6.4 Positive and negative transfer 

• ■ ' ■ 
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IJ Write evidence that the teacher utilizes principles of transfer 

L7J Relates whaf ,B learned--to the situation in which the learning will be used 
1 J. 2 Checks the student's association with old and new learning 
1 .7.3 Checks the degree of effectiveness of the original learning 
\JA Checks the pupils perception of unvarying elements which exist in both 
old and new learnings 

THE^^STRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION TRAINING PROGRAM 

Teacher Corps commissioned the University of California at Santa^^Barbara to develop a 
syhtems approach to instructional supervision which would be suitable for working with 
Teacher Corps interns. TTiis instructional supervision package, carefully researched and 
validated, utilizing objective, behavioral instruments described in Flanders' and ATLAS, for 
assisting teachers in improving instructionr-The process of instructional supervision can assist 
teachers in analyzing instructional problems for improvement of classroom teaching. 

Included in this training program are written information modules, exercises^ self tests, 
playing ai^ivities, and an oppoMunity to demonstrate supervisory ^ills in an actWl supervision 
situation, ^ , 

\^ ' ' i? ■ ' . 

The^Sbhtent of the training. program is composed of two interrelated segments, 

(1) KNOWLEDGE OF THE PROCESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION, - 
The participants leam^ the various components of Instructional Supervision, 
including the nature of the.perspnal relationship between supervisor and teacher^ the 
processes of providing feedback on clasiroom joerformance to the teacher, the 
delicate ways in which teachers can be helped to improve their teachingj the use of 
methods for systematic obse^ation of classroop behavior, and the role of thg 

' supervisor In developing the teachiprs* competencies. 

(2) SKILLS IN THE IMPLEMENTATION OF LNSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION. The 
participants practice 'using selected skills, including the use of specific responses to 

^ facilitate clear communication between teacher and supervisor, the use of behavioral 

language to insure clear definitions of teaching problems and of their solutions, the 
various methods used to provide feedback about classroom perfohriance to teachers, 
and the use orspecific instruments to observe classroojn behaviors, 

The Instructional Supervision Process is^an approach to the supervision of teachers which 
emphasizes both an open, collegial relationship between teacher and supervisor and a process 
for confronting instructional problems which utilize reality-based data from classroom 




the capabilities of teachers will most effectively result from^ the proper "use of a sysicmLUic 
process, "which is Fracticid jointly, by both supervisor -and teacher in a suppOitive and 
non-judpriental relationship. TTie total Instmctidnal Supepision Process is based on the 
f olio v^ing premises,- ^ ' ^ 

(1) Many instructional problems encountered by-the teacher in the clasiroom can be 
resolved if the teacher changes his/her behavior in positive way^. 

(2) The recognition of needed change in behavior must come from v/ithin tMe tfeacher 
' and not be imposed from without. ' . 

(3) Teaw%ers are , not aware of many teaching-leaming behaviors that exist in their 
4 classrooms, , * . — 

An Jncreased awareness of the feaching-learning behaviors that exist in the dassroom 
can help the teacher to recognize needed changes. . * . 

E>cistlng teachlng-leamihg behaviors can be, revealed to the teac|ier by the 
application of systematic classroom observation techmques. 
:X(5), Because a teacher cannot saslly 'apply systenitatic observation techniques , to his/her 

own classroom while teachings help from a trained observer is needed. 
(1) The trained obsemr must present the obseivational fesults to the-teacfier in a 
manner which will allow the teacher to accept those results as. valid, to intemallze 
s ' them, and to use them to identify needed instructional'changes, 
(85\Such acceptance and internalization are best achieved when the relationsliip between 
er and observer is characterized by co-operation and a non-threatening coUegial 

en\ '^^ 

\ These premises lead toward a procedure of instructional supervisipn which involves 
systematic classroom observation and feedback utilizing principles of interpersonal 
communication. The observation, feedback, and communication process utilized In the 
Instructional Supervision Process are developed in a progression of eight steps through four 
stages as preswted in Figure 3. 

stage .1: PRE-Q.BSERVATION CONFERENCE BETWEEN SUPERVISOR AND 
.' . TEACHER 

^Step l': Behaviorally befine the Area of Concern. 

The instruction^ supervisor attempts to clarify with the teacher the specinc 
activity* that concerns him/her in the classroom. This'area of concern Is defined 
= , In behavioral termSj so the supervisor can later observe the problematic 
teachingMeaming behavior in the classroom. ^= / ^ 





Step 2.' Decide-to .Obtain a Base Rate or Set a Performance Criterion. 

=■ - —^^ - 



If it Is^^the flrst time the superW^nd the teacher have worked Ihrou^ the 
process with this particular area of cpncem,; the supervisor will -decide to 
, , ^establish=a-bai©-rate of behavior patterns in order to record what is actually ( 
happening in the classroom. If tlie supervisor and the teacher have previously 
worked throu^.the process with ^particular area of concam and ore trying to 
further modify behaviors in order to remedy , the situation, they establish a 
criterion which specifies the level of performance tp be obtained. 

' Step 3: Select or Develop 

The supeivlior iuggests or 'develops an obiei^atlonal Instrument to use in 
\, gathering data about the pattern of claisroom beha^aors related tp tiie teacher's 

area of concern, ■ . ■ - - „ 

Stage II: OBSERVAtlON BY SUPERVISOR OF TEACHER'S CLASS ^ 

Step 4:' Observe the Specified Behaviors . 

TTie supervisor , enters the ^teacher's classroom and; using the observational 
^ instrument decided upon in Step 1, records data throu^ obser^^ation of thr 
^ V ^ teachifi^ - 

Stage lib ANALYSIS AND IDENTIFICATION OF CHANGE BY Sl^^ 

Step 5' Analysis of the Obiei^ation ResUlts/ ' ' = 

' The supervisor organizes the observation data into a clear '^display" for 
" feedback, to the teacher. A complete 'analysis of this data is made to interpret 
the results of the observation. The supervisor then determines if the nefeded , 
changes were accomplished, and if so, whether they have had the desired effect • 
upon the area of concern. 

.'^ ^ . \ " ^ ■ = 

Step 6: Identify Behaviors Needing MainJtenance or Changer 

Based upon the analysis in Step 5, the supervisor^ Identifies those teaching 
behaviors that are negative and should be changed In q^der to remedy the 
teacher's problem^f the supervisor also plans strategies for ac 

■ /■ changes. ' '/ ' ; '■ * , / 

Stige rV: POST-OBSERVATION CONFERENCE BETWEEN SUPERVISOR ANd TEACHER 

Step 7^ Feedback of the Data Results. 

" The supervisor reviews the agreements reached regarding the teacher's problem 
and how it was to be treated. The data obtained from the obiervatlqn is then " 
displayed to the teacher, The supervisor perform^this focused feedback In a 
. _ ^™iTianner-'Wiwh--allows-the tea 

analysis. Althou^ the supervisor has previously analyzed the data, the results 
are not presented to the teacher, Instead, the supervisor skillfully guides and 
. drains the teacher In making a jelf analysis. . - 



Step 8; Determme Strategies ^ ^ 

TTie teacher, with the supefvisor^s aislittoce, ditemiines positive teaching 
behaviors to maintain, negative teaching; behaviors to change, alternate 
strategies for accomphihteg 4he deiired changes, Ind the appropriat^n^s of v 
ricycHngr TTie determined strate^^ specify behaviors which the teacher will 
/ ' initiate, alter, or eliminate. TTie assmnption is that,^ if the behavior is changed, 
the specified problem In the teacher's aref of concern will be solved, . ^ 

Sample competenciei developed for the Instructipnal Supervision Training Bropam arer 

l: ..Given^^ pre=observ4tion conferem^e setting, together ^wlth the teacher, identify and 
behaviorally define an area of concern, 

2. Given a pre-observation conference setting, determine whether the establishment of 
a base rate or the setting of criteria,is appropriate. ^ 

3. Given a pre»observation conference setting In ^^ch the establishment of criteria is 
appropriate, together >yith the instructor, Identify criteria for the successful 
performance of a terminal goal; when such priteria are not realistically wlthin^ the 
present caRabilities of the instructor, identify criteria for the successful perfonnance 
of interrnediate gdals. , > , ' , ' 

4. Given a statement of a teacher's area of concern, adapt Flanders' Interacti^ 
Analysis System or ATLAS to an instrument for -systematically repording th| 
occurrence of teaching/ learning behavio^ which may be related to the area of 

^ concern. , ^ ' ' \. - , 

Given an instrument for systematically recording the occun-ence of specific 
teaching/ learning behaviors, utiliz%^ the^ Instrument to make nonevaluative 
observations In a classroom or laboratoty fetting, ' r 
Given the data resulting from the systematic observation of ^ teachihg/ieamlng 
behaviors in a classroom or laboratoiy setting analyze the data by performii'^g the ■ 
following operations: , . i . 

6.1 construct a data display; * ^ / i 

6.2 make summary statements; ' " . ; n 
6*3 where criteria of succeisful performance have be|n established, deteiinine if the 

criteria have beenvmeti.,^^^^ ' , , ' 

6,4 identify patterns ofvbehavior; , 

6.5* make comparisons between behavior. * ' L 

tfGiven the results of an analyris of data from a systematic pbseivatlon, identify: 
7.1 teacher behaviors that are positive in terms of thelr/posslble student effects and 

should be maintainedi * J : " 

7:2 baMFbehavicm tHaf ar in tefhir of their psilble student ^f fie tsrad" 

should be changed; ^.--^ * . - 
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" \ \ v/ 7.3 alternate strategies for p^duclng changei in teacher behimor.,r =~ , ^. . 

r. ^ 8. Given a post»observation conference setting and given the dqta from the otseryation 

• and analysii, perfonn the foUowing opjemtions: ; - 

8.r re\dew with the_teacher the ap-eed^ upon area of donceni, its behavioral 
, deflnition, the deciiioino^btain a base rate^^ 
' . ^^.^-the observational instrument; , 
^ / % 0 ^^^^^^'^ 8.2 giiide the teacher in any^j^alysis of the observed data which will approxiniate 

the complete analysis obtdrtf 4 by the sup ^ 
? ^ 8.3 assist the'teacher in identifying, behavlori vvhich are positive in tenns of their 

possible studenf effects and which should be main^^^ ' ^ ' 

84 assist the teacher in identifying behaviors which are negative in tems of their 
possible student effects and which should be changed; 

8.5 formulate with the, teacher strategies for achieving th^ ^ 

8.6 determine with the teacher if additional cycles of the Instructional SupeTOsion 
: . process are necessary. ^ ^ ^ . p • 

9. ; Given a pre- or post'Observation^ conference setting, istablish clear communication 
J between supervisor and the teacher by utilizing communication skills^ such as 

paraphrasing^ perception checking, asking clarifying questions^ offering information, 
" ; ^ and ac^e/attentivfe listening. 

— IQ. Given a pre- or post-observation conference setting, demonstrate the use of 

\ -'freeing'' and "binding" responses in order to encourage the grow 
behavior in the hi the teacher. 

• , , ' \ MANAGEMEI^T BY OBJECTIVES ' , 

^ - Another element in the research based system for the development of performance based 
instruction in the State of^ Alabama is the development of a system of management by 
, objectives. TTie State Department of Vocational ^nd Technipal Education in Oklahoma 
\ ' developed, researched and field tested, with federal assistances a ^system of management by 
objectives which Is suitable for social institutions. ^ 

TTie MBO ' system utilized in the Division of Vocational Education provides a way of 
- . setting goalSj of determining priorities, of assipiing responsibilities, and of measuring results. 
' - The system forces, individuals at all levels in the Division to participate in the planning process. 

• Every operating unit within the Division develops a set of goals and objectives to he achieved 
^ , within an operating year. Every individual also develops a series of mutually agreed upon jpb . 
functions and job objectives for tliit same year. While the flexibility of the MBO system allows 
forf^erif die and necessary adjusfments, a basic work design of the total staff is determined and 
. agreed upon at the beginning of the year. MBO Is an effective management tool at anyleveh 
■ * ^ ^ . ■ ^ ^ \ 

■ a A 



The procesi of goal setting, objective identiflcition, and individual job planning increases the^ 
effeotiveness of* Vocational personnel at all levels in managing the educational ^process. The 
processes of the MBO system are connected ift three major sub-sections, The organizational 
goals and objefetives that set the direction for trie Division and for each of the operating units 
within the Division are determined. The second section, individual job functions andfjob 
oyectivesp delineates for each nndividual the concentration of efforts toward certain specified 
and mutuafiy acclptable results. TheJhird part of the system is the performance review that 
provides the accountability necessary to determine success. ' ^ 

' • - ^ .. ' ^ ^ . ■ ' . ' ■ . 

- , g^nie development of the organizational g^ls and objectives originates with a mission 

statement. This is a broad statement of the basic purpose of thej)ivisi6ri and is usually^derived 

from a mandate set forth by law 'or legislation which created the agency. Relative to the 

missioij statement is a series of long-range goals that are broad general statements of intent 

covering a number of years, usually not altered frequently and which are not quantifiable. The 

organizational objectives which set the direction for the entire Division are developed from the 

long-range goals. These objectives are measurable, both in quantity and^ality and are set in 

specific time frames. After these steps are accomplished for the Divisipn, o^>Jectives- are 

developed for each of the units within the Division. The process emanates from top 

administration to lower units and is a gradual delineation of responsibility. Objectives for each 

of the units within the Division are written by those responsible for the work of that unit and 

negotiated with the top administrator. This provides for a clear definition of areas. of 

responsibility and of needed coordination. After the major branches'- identify their area of 

responsibility and write specific measurable objectives, the units within each branch deUneate ' 

their portion of the area of responsibility. In every instance, the administrator of the 

administrative levef has the responsibility for Indicating to his subordinate! where their 

'responsibilities lie and the approval of objectives relating to those responsibilities; As objectivei 

filter throu^ the admihistralive structure, they become morfe specific and functions and 

activities becqme more cftarly defined, £ach objective must relate to an objective in the unit 

immediately above^ and all, objectives must eventually contribute to the achievement of the 

objectives and goals of the Division. Thus, all units are striving toward the same results but at 

levels of achievement set by the respeqtive unit . ^ 

'Oie-second sub=sectibn of the MBO system relates to personal accpuntability and is 
identified as' individual job functions and job objectives which specify results for which 
Individuals are accountable. Job functions are the major segments of an individuars woric or 
those general areas within which a i individual is held, accountably f^/produd results. TTie 
Job objeetives are quantifiable statements that define th^ results expected of a person in each 
function, within a specified period of time. In developing performance objectives, the 
individuals refer to the unit goals and objectives that were developed for their area of 



riiponybility. fhfenit goals and objectives provide the-individ^ls with the guidelines of what 
the Dmsion Is trying to achdeve and how he/she may contribute to the realization of these , 
goals and bbjectivei through performance objectives developed within Jhe parameters of th^^ 
job fLinction. Each individual in the Division-ir^helH accountable for achieving speciflc , 
■ performance. x>Bje Wives which contribute to and are directed toward the overall objectlveSj 
goals and mission statement of the Divliion. , . . - . . 

The final stage for im^^lementing an effective. MBO system is the performance.|valu^n 
or ravigiw of the^performance of each staff member in tenns of how well previously establishfed 
^ perfbrmance objectives have been accomplished. The perfonnance revaluation allows the . 
indlvldua] to receive regular consideration^Tind out where he/she stands^ and provides a basis 
for improving performance. The supervisor has a- basis for jud^ng .mproved performancej 
making ^.fair^ consistent decisions, and counseling formally a^^^^ informany with. subordinates. 
TTie' performance review alerts the supervisor to arf as which' need stimulation or assistance in 
achie\dng objectives and provides the Division with more objective pej^formance data, a better 
knowledge of human resources, and a basis for accelerating staCJ dlvelopment^ TTie Tint step in 

. ' reviewing perfomiance is the monthly report which consists of a brief, typed resume of the , 
objectives which are not being achieved on schedule and why. The quarterly 'p^irfd 
review is a fbrmalizpd, individual cpnfereQce between each subordinate arid^s/her Immediate 
supervisor, TTiis conference is for discussing problems which may be hindering achievement, ^ 

-' for setting goals,, and for reviewing^ objectives ^or the coming quarter, The annual review 
Svopierates In the same fashion but.covers a fifll year's period time. ^ ' 

TTie MBO system: (l)\^rovides specified directions for the Diviiiion of Vocational 
Education; (2) provides guidance tor individuals within the^ Division; (3) assures a level of 
achievement equal to an individuals competence; (4) indicates the results expected of each 
individual; and (5) assigns responsibility for the accomplishment of specified resultl, 

■• .:. - - f. 

Sarnple competencies in learning to utilize the MBO System are: ^ 

1 . Write a mission, statement for the Division of Vocational Education. 

2. Identify key results to be included^in statement of goalie 

3. Write goals for a branch of vocational education within the Division. ^ 

4. Identify the functions of the various personnel of the branches of vocational 
education, . ' ' , 

5. Write sample objectives for his/her particular functions in the branch, " - 



MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS , 

A major element in the systemic adaption of researeh finding is tKe Man 
Information Systim (MIS) under development by the Division of Vocational Education 
assisted by a grant from U.S.O.E. The planning, development and implementafion of this 
system will have data sources for student follow-up, fiscal accounting, teacher information 
systems, professional demand, student demand, manpov/er needs, curriculum development, 
and enrollment in vocational programf. These data can supply vocational leadership In all other 
systems With information for evaluation and decision making. This system, united closely with 
the.managemeht by objectives can assist vocational educators at all levels in decision-making 
concerning accouhtability aftd provide for constant mpnitoringrecycHng, 

The 'MIS will provide decision makers with accurate, usable and timely data and 
information concerning input, output, and impact of vocational education. 

Objectives established for MIS are: 

1. Design a MIS embracing student- accounting, fiscal accounting, manpower analysis 
and propam evaluation. 

2. Develop automated data collection and processing for: post-secondary enrollments, 
adult follow-up, Industrial Development Training, secondary propam evam^^^ 
and supply-demand interface. ' . 

3. Field test automatedP data processing of the following components: enrollment 
reports, secondary- and post-secondary enroUnient up-dating, annual teacher reports, 
technical college follow-up report. 

TEACHER EDUCATION MODULES 

■ The final element In the performance based system consists of plans to utUize the teacher 
education modules that have been developed, validated, and field-tested in a series of^search 
studies' conducted under the auspices of the Center for Vocational Education; The Ohid'State 
University. The description of the development; of. the modules is presented in the companion 
publication, Performance Based Instruction; Curriculum Development in Vocational 
Education; The State of the Art in Alabarna on mgm 16'\9 . 

The titles of the modules are presented in Figure 4 on the next page, The 100 modules 
that have been developed can provide valuable assistance to both pre-service and in-service 
programs of teacher education. The Center for Vocational Education visualizes the major 
ftatures of th#ftiodules for PBTE Curricula as: . 



VQCATiONALTiACHIR COMPITENCY PROFfLI 




Each module focuses upon one or more verified important vocational teacher 
competencies 



2. Modular design provides maximum flexibility for designing individualized programs 
based on needs 

3. ' Design of learning experiences allows for individual, small or large group instruction 

4. AH modules are suitable for pre-servlce and/or in-service use 

5. Most module's are self-contained 



6. Recommended optional outside resources include printed and multi-media materials 

7. Design permits adaptation through use of situation specific local materials. 

8. Each module culminates with evaluation of the specified competency in an actual 
teaching situation. 

\ ' " ^ ' ^ 

The division of Vocational Education views the utilization of these modules, with the 
addition of other ^competencies Inherent in the research based system described^ as 
contributing to the development of performance based instructional systems. Plans are under 
developmenlt to conduct, under the auspices of the Center for Vocational Education, 
utilization workshops for teache^^^educators in the use of the modules. . .... 
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The Systemic Design for Uniting 
the Research Based Elements 



Tlia system design developed by t^sk forces uniting the various research elements is 
presented in Figure Five, The system uniting the elements for the systemic adaptiort of 
research ^ findings follows an adaptation of the Comneld Model for competency based 
education as presented in Steps One, Two, Three, and Four. 

Steps One and Two deal with public schools. Step One, Pupil Outcomes Desired^ ar^ the 
performance objectives derived from the research of the V-TECS Project and the perfom'iance 
objectives of the performance based catalogs. These performance objectives are to be 

demonstrated either in simulation or supervised clinical experiences, and provide feedback 
through comprehensive placement for all exiting pupils. 

Step Two, conditions under which instructors Bring about learning climate for, pupil 
performance, can be described in three ways: one, the improvement of conventional teaching 
skills throu^ the utilization of the modules from the Center for Vocational Education and the 
competencies inherent in the ATLAS; secondly, the developrrient of criterion referenced 
instruction in which the instruction takes the enabling objectives developed by V-TECS . 
performance catalogs and develops PALA's for. the achievement of the performance objectives. 
The third element, relating the pupil to the curriculumj relates to adapting the enabling 
objectives foj utilizing diagnosis, prescription and evaluation especially for pupils who are 
having learning or behaviorial problems in acquiring the enabling objectives^ either. through 
criterion referenced^^instruction or conventional teaching. Further task analysis oLobjectives, 
already under way, adapt the V-TECS performance based catalogs to the needs of special 
education students. These eleriients, i.e., diagnosis, prescription and evaluation, thus relate to 
both special education components as well as litilizing the processes inherent in special 
education and vocation&l rehabilitation for relating the pupil to the curriculum for any pupil 
experiencing learning difficulties. TTiis should assist' in training vocational teachers in rneetlng 
the needs of pupils with unique needs. An essential part of the diagnosis^ prescription and 
evaluation 'system is the Cognitive Style Mapping, the Model for Vocational Evaluation and 
AOIS, for relating the pupil to the curriculum. 
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Steps Three and Four relate to the teacher education propams in the iniplementation of 
competency based teacher educationj competency based instruction, utilizing the Center for 
Vbcational Education moduIeSj competencies derivid from ATLAS and competincies from 
other elements of the syitem can provide a framework for deriving teacher competencies that 
are tied to the research base and which relate directly to pupil performance. TOese 
competencies can be utilized in both pre-service^ and in-service programs with on-site 
instruction in public schools. / . ^ ^ 

Another element in the systfem is the interrelationship of related relevant academic, 
learning for pupils in. vocational propams or in career development propams. Hie block in 
Figure Five entitled "Secondary School Curticula of the 1980V' provides a constellation' of 
academic structures that can lend support^tp the development of knowledges and skills that are 
related to vocational programs* TTie goals approach to performance objectives^ described by 
McAshan, can provide a systematic approach for developing related academic learning in 
academic education. Planned alternate leamlng activities can be developed ^o assist pupils In 
acquiring the skills that are needed iii terms of their related academic learning for living and 
earning a living. 




The Delivery System for 
Performance Based Iristructioni,.. ' 

Progress in Development 



After the task forces, working conaboratively/with the EPDA Staff, had defined the 
elements of the systemic adaption of research findinp and completed the.system fbi; unifying 
the elements, the poup designed the delivery system presented in Figure Six for the 
implementation of performance based instrtictlon. 

nie delivery system provides EPDA StafT coordination in the in-servjce education of 
vocational personnel in leadership roles, i.e. teacher educators and state vocational staff. After 
the leadership had been trained in the various elements of the system, the EPDA staff would 
then coordinate the utiiizatlon of the trained leadership In developing competencies to 
criterion levels in elements of the system. The trained leadership would then train vocational 
administrators and cadres of teachers to competency levels in the system. Once the training of 
the cadres of vocational teachers had been completed, then these cadres of teachers would 
assist in training other vocational teachers in the elements of the system. Teacher educators 
and state staff vvould continue to assist tlje cadres of teachers in conducting training sessions. 
The EPDA staff assists in, coordinating the efforts by assisting teacher educators and state, 
vocational staff in developing competencies for the elements of the system, cpnduatinriTeids 
assessment for retraining and recycHng of all participants in peppnjjel'deTeb^^ and 
continually monitoring and evaluating the effectlve^nesi-^tfie personnel development 
program. . . ^^--''"■'^ . ' 

UnderJ^eJ^st-tWoSfDA projects, i.e. 1 975 arid 1 970,'1'he following training programs in - 
the Weme'nts have been accomplished, in addition to' those described previously in this 
publication. During the first year the following trainmg programs were Initiated: 

L A totarof 755 vo^tional personnel including State Vocational Staff; Vocational 
Teacher Educators; Local Vocational Directors; Area Vocational Center 
' Admlnistratocs; and Deans and Presidents of Technical Colleges and Institutes; and 
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- local vocational personnel were trained to criterion levels in: 

1.1 Awareness of the State-of-the-Art in perfonnance based instruction in 
vocational education , ' ' 

1.2 Awareness of management information systems 

IJ' Awareness of occupational information systems , « ' * 

1.4 Awareness of management by objectives 

1.5 Awareness of changes needed in vocational education in establishing 
competency based (performance based) approaches including the improvement 

< of conventionar teaching skills and managing criterion referenced instruction 
and utilization of curriculum njateriaJs. 

2. A total of 228^vocational JeacHer educators, State Vocational Staff, vocational 
.instructors, and locaL vocational administrators were trained to criterion levels in 

-< writing performarice objectives, criterion referenced instruction and instructional 

procedurerfor sequencing instruction ind utilizing cuniGUlum materials. 

3. 1. A'" total of 145 voa^tional personnel were provided an overview of guidance 
- " " procedures utilizing the □ccupatiom^! ^n{V:>yniatlon system, (AOIS) 

4. A total of 96 vocational terv-h?^ ydutfators m^r state vocational staff receive4^ 
training in ATLAS. Thiyt:/ih: pi^rsons received six days of Jntenslve training to 

; V criterion levels m teaching to m oyective, relating the loyectives to the pupil, 
j ' e the pupil in ikn ?ng activities with ''appropriate monitoring, and utilizing' 

principles of learning. I'lLgnosis, prescription and evaluation were involved in the 
criterioi. levels/ Two teacher education pro-ams have Included concepts from 
ATLAS In both pre-semce:and in^ervlce programs. 

5. Criterion levels were established and Imphmented in Management by Objectives for 
165 members of the State Vocational StafV. 

6^ Two members of the Teacher Education Api'roval Agency pttended ^slx days of 
intensive training in ATLAS preliminary to encai^raging institutions to move toward 
competency based certification, ; 

7. " Fifty-nine vocational teacher educators and ;Mte vocational staff: were trained to 
criterion levels in Flanders' Interaction AnaJ^ sis Systemjc 

. * ^ instruction. ^ "^''""^^"^"^^^^..^^ ^ _ ....^ 

. During the second year'^rTmpleMnt^^ based system, the foUowing,^ 

personnel development activities were accpmplishi^ 

1. Fifty-nine teacher educ|tors ak / state vocational staff received tffile days^of training 

" to criterion levels in ATLAS. ' _ ; T'^^ ^ - 

2. Twenty-five teacher educators and state^ vocational staff developed 100 
competencies for pre-seryice ^nid m^jervice components of the system. 

3. Twenty-seven vocational imclir educators were trained to criterion levels in 
. management by objectives. ' ' . 




4. Forty'Six teacher educators and state vocational staff received three days of 
intensive trairiing in The Instructional Supervision Training Program. 

5. 4 Teacher Gorps Proposal was written to assist in developing and implementing the 
\ research bajed system in a .local school system. (Two EPDA sub-projects have been 

. . . .. written and submitted so that, if the Teacher Corps Project is funded, there will be 
an inteni Jit the University of Alabama in Birmingham in health occupation 
education and .at the University of Alabama In vocational counseling, This will 
^''K - permit the involvement of all vocational service areas). The Teacher Co^s proposals 
if funded,, will ..develop an exemplary, demonstration perfdrmance based 
^ = instructional program with in-service education at the local |chool system level It 
will also provide vocational teacher education programs the opportunity to develop ^ 
. performance based .teacher education in.^ocational T^rbgramSj developing 
comp^ncies for pre-service and in-service education, ^ = . - 

6. Five hundred trade and industrial teachers.worked three days in utilizing curriculum 
materials from the V-TECS performance catalogs* " . . 

7. Six hundred home economics teachers received training In Flanders' Interaction 
Analysis System, , . ^ . 

8. Thirty experienced teachers have received training in a pilot, team teaching 
competency based teacher, education method course deriving competencies from 
ATLAS. . = 

9. Cadres of 64 teachers, teacher educators and state supervisory staff have developed 

... pilot efforts in utilizing curriculum materials In each service area. 

10. Approximately "60 deans and presidents of technical colleges and institutes received . 
training to criterion levels in utilization of curriculum materials and ATLAS, 

1 L Approximately eighty local vocational directors^d^areajenter^adminlstr^t 

received training to criterion levels in utilization of curriculumjnaterials^n-ATLASr^^^ 

It Is the plan of the Division ^f Vocational Education to continue the efforts to train 
educational leadership in the development of performance based instruction, and to continue 
to incorporate other elements in the system as new research leads thfr way to the improvements 
of yocatlonal systems,, . / 



